CRANWELL     (1930-2)

the exam. He could, if he so wished, put his name down for
Woolwich first and Cranwell second. This meant that if he got
sufficient marks he would go to Woolwich, but if he failed to do
so, yet came within the Cranwell zone, he would be accepted for
the latter. Many used to put Cranwell as first preference and
Sandhurst second, as the competition for Cranwell was usually
greater than for Sandhurst. The other source was from Cadetships
awarded to outstanding R.A.F. boy apprentices after their three
years' training in a technical trade at Halton or Cranwell Electri-
cal and Wireless School. A few King's and Honorary Cadetships
were occasionally awarded in special cases.

The course at Cranwell lasted two years and aimed at a com-
bination of flying training, instruction in service subjects, and
higher education: a syllabus suitable for those destined to form the
bulk of the permanent officers of the service. There were frequent
adjustments as between the periods allotted for flying and educa-
tion. The tendency was to increase the flying hours to keep in
step with the flying training schools which were turning out
short-service pilot officers and sergeant pilots.

Each half-year, in July and December, some thirty cadets
became pilot officers and passed out into the service squadrons.
It sounds a ridiculously small number, and there were some who
thought the whole system was waste of money, their argument
being that all ^permanent officers could have been chosen from
those with short-service commissions, plus those commissioned
from the ranks who had proved themselves in service. The fact
remains that those young officers who were trained at Cranwell
were welcomed by commanding officers of squadrons because they
were well disciplined and already had some knowledge of the
service, in addition to being equally as good pilots as those from
the flying training schools. Efficient staff work and good adminis-
tration are as necessary to the Air Force as they are to any other
service (or commercial) enterprise.

I found, on arrival, that the cadets were divided into two
squadrons, each with a cadet under-officer, three or four JNLC.O.S,
and its quota of first-, second-, third- and fourth-term cadets.
The competition between these squadrons in all activities was
considerable, whether in flying, games, boxing or athletics.

Douglas Bader and Paddy Coote were the two under-officers
during my first term. Both were outstanding characters; Bader
had come from a public school direct, and Coote had been
selected from one of the boy apprentice schools.
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